4.8                                 GORING

And thousands, hundreds of thousands, put them-
selves the same question. From 1914 to 1918 they had
lain in the trenches, been always fighting under drum-
fire, withstood shells, bombs, and gas. In this life they
had lost their links with normal society. They had no
calling. But was not the soldier's calling good enough ?
Gould a man do more in a calling than risk his life ?

What was to become of them now ? The backward
road was shut to them. Were they after their dreadful
war experiences, with their knowledge of death at the
front, to sit on school benches to learn a calling ?

Were they as learners to make a start in factories or
with some handicraft ? The officers in ' the glorious
world war * were not guilty that this war had been lost.

So they all thought. And Goring, who had gone to
the war straight from the cadet school, had not learned
any other way of livelihood and could now starve.
Naturally he did not condemn the wrong Prussian
upbringing, which had given him so little knowledge
of life, but he railed against the Weimar State, which
had ended the war and forced the soldier to go back
to civil life. Was the ambitious Captain Goring to sit
on the school bench alongside youths of eighteen ?
This was altogether too lowering.

Yes, this Weimar democracy bore the guilt for
everything, and he meant never to recognize it. ' The
Weimar State,' he maintained, ' was the offspring of
treason and cowardice; want and shame were the
pillars of its system. The new Germany was granted
the blessings of a democracy in the shape of unchecked
parliamentarianism.'

He ^ had come back from the war with honour as
captain, and he still wore the Pour-le-mlriU order, of